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An  Appeal  For  Life 

True  power  calms  us  into  action.  . . 

“It  is  possible  that  life  may  not  be  present 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  Such  a solemn  forecast 
calls  not  for  resignation,  but  for  a commitment  to 
a Spirit  which  creates  room  for  a serious  view,  tem- 
pered with  humor,  that  regards  each  life  and  mo- 
ment as  sacred.  This  personal  vision  of  a man- 
induced  apocalypse  is  not  met  with  hysteria,  but 
with  a calm  and  measured  realization  that  we  must 
see  beyond  our  superficial  differences  and  blindness 
to  the  realities  at  hand. . . True  power  calms  men 
into  action. . . To  know  that  power  leaves  nothing 
to  be  lost.  The  time  in  which  the  Spirit  finds  itself 
calls  for  us  to  be  more  than  mindfully  aware  of 
what  is  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  Meeting.  The 
peace  testimony,  as  a living  testimony,  can  foster 
unity.”  (Glen  Porter,  San  Francisco  Meeting) 

These  words  provide  a canvas  for  this  issue  in 
which  Friend  Edith  Cole  proposes  a Hunger  Strike 
for  Disarmament  and  Friends  Ben  Seaver  and  Larry 
Scott  call  us  to  a more  conscious  spiritual  focus  in 
our  peace  witness. 

Children  across  the  country  have  participated 
in  a letter-writing  campaign  for  nuclear  disarmament 
which  culminated  October  10  in  a presentation  of 
letters  to  President  Reagan.  One  such  letter  appears 
here  written  by  Rachel  Williams,  a junior  member 
of  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

Much  that  is  of  world-wide  import  for  peace  has 
occurred  this  month  of  October:  the  assassination 
of  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  who  had  worked 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  largest  antinuclear 
weapons  protest  ever  (250,000  women  and  men)  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  against  the  stationing  of  new  U.S. 
nuclear  missiles  in  Western  Europe  planned  to  begin 
in  1983,  and  the  growing  movements  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Great  Britiain  and  West  Germany 
opposing  deployment  of  U.S.  missiles.  Ominously, 
one  reads  more  and  more  in  the  public  media  of 
“limited  nuclear  warfare,”  and  Europeans  are  quite 
rightly  upset  with  President  Reagan’s  speculation 
that  in  the  event  of  a NATO-Warsaw  Pact  war, 
nuclear  exchanges  might  be  confined  to  Europe. 

In  Oregon  and  California  initiatives  are  being 
readied  to  put  the  question  of  a nuclear  arms 
freeze  to  the  voting  public.  A time  of  concentrated 
peace  work  for  Friends  is  before  us.  May  we  make 
of  it  a living  testimony  and  an  appeal  to  all  for 
life. 

Shirley  Ruth 
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The  Arms  Race  Must  Stop 
(A  plan  to  help  turn  the  tide) 

“Here,  then,  is  the  problem  which  we  present  to  you,  stark  and  dreadful  and  inescapable: 
Shall  we  put  an  end  to  the  human  race;  or  shall  mankind  renounce  war? 

Russell  and  Einstein  “Manifesto,”  1955 


Dear  Friends: 

Today,  more  than  a quarter  century  after  Albert  Einstein  and  Bertrand  Russell  issued  their  warning  about 
the  grave  danger  presented  to  the  whole  world  by  nuclear  weapons,  we  are  no  closer  to  facing  the  alternatives. 
To  the  contrary:  the  arsenals  of  destruction  have  increased  thousand  fold,  posing  a threat  to  people  every- 
where and  to  all  forms  of  life  on  this  planet  which  is  incomprehensible  in  its  enormity— and  the  stockpiles 
continue  to  increase.  All  of  us,  our  own  families  and  millions  of  families  all  over  the  earth,  are  threatened 
with  grievous  harm  and  horrible  death  by  the  constantly  growing  menace  of  the  mass  murder  weapons  systems 
developed  and  deployed  in  our  “defense.” 

It  is  outrageous. 

It  is  utterly  blasphemous. 

It  must  be  stopped. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  think  of  to  stop  it.  Linking  minds  and  hearts  across  the  land  and  around  the 
globe  we  must  build  a dam  with  our  bodies,  if  necessary,  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide. 

I think  a Hunger  Strike  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  might  be  a realistic  first  step  in  such  an  effort. 

— It  could  help  to  change  the  psychological  climate  by  permitting  us  to  witness  to  the  spirit  of  love  which 
can  overcome  our  fear  of  death  and  of  each  other. 

— It  might  help  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  political  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  if  we  are  to  stop 
the  arms  race, 

— It  might  encourage  others  to  take  initiative  in  personal  action. 

— It  also  seems  practical  and  workable  in  terms  of  organization:  many  networks  of  communication  and 
support  exist  already  and  could  be  co-ordinated  and  expanded  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  involve 
themselves  in  whatever  ways  and  to  whatever  degree  they  might  be  ready  for. 

GOALS  for  any  particular  Hunger  Strike  project  would  have  to  be  clear,  simple,  personal,  and  attainable. 
Some  form  of  consensus  among  participants  about  a spiritual  motivation  and  orientation  would  also  seem 
important  to  me.  If  possible,  there  should  be  a team  of  at  least  two  people  beginning  a fast  together  in  any 
region  to  support  each  other  and  to  deflect  to  some  degree  the  identification  of  the  witness  with  a particular 
person.  Similar  teams  would  step  in  when  needed. 

I can  imagine  starting  an  unlimited  fast  or  Hunger  Strike  sometime  before  or  during  the  UN  Disarmament 
Conference  next  spring  to  bring  the  issue  more  directly  into  the  focus  of  public  discussion. 

— We  would  declare  our  conviction  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  represents  the  most  dreadful  and  immediate 
danger  to  the  survival  and  well-being  of  the  human  family  and  that  our  political  leaders  must  get  together 
to  bring  it  to  a halt. 

— We  would  urge  our  Presidents,  Prime  Ministers,  Heads  of  State  and  Representatives  as  well  as  spiritual 
leaders  of  all  faiths  to  pledge  their  personal  participation  in  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  work  out 
worldwide  agreement  for  a ban  on  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

— And  some  of  us  would  announce  our  decision  to  begin  a Hunger  Strike  until  such  an  agreement  was 
reached. 

Much  work  would  have  to  be  done,  and  there  is  little  time. 

But  I am  willing  to  start  such  a witness  when  the  time  comes.  And  I believe  that  people  all  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  will  join  in  support. 

What  do  you  think? 

Please  write  to  me  with  your  comments  and  suggestions,  and  pass  the  word  along.. 

Yours, 

Edith  Cole,  Claremont  Meeting 

339  W.  Tenth  Street 

Claremont,  CA  91711  (714)626-0371 

[Editors  note:  Following  Edith  Cole’s  proposal  which  was  first  made  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  a group  of 
Friends  met  with  Edith  to  unite  with  her  concern  and  to  form  a Fast  for  Disarmament  Group  at  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  Spring,  1982.  For  more  information  please  call  (415)  391-5215  or  write  to 
Fast  for  Disarmament,  1288  - 30th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94122.  Others  from  religious  and  peace  groups 
across  the  country  are  responding  to  this  call.  All  Friends  are  invited  to  join  them.j 
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Larry  Scotty  Cochise  Meeting 


The  Making  of  a Quaker  Dissident 

Interview  with  Larry  Scott,  Cochise  Meeting 
by  Shirley  Ruth,  Editor 

Larry,  I don ’t  know  how  many  years  you ’ve 
been  a Friend. 

I joined  the  Penn  Valley  Friends  Meeting  in 
Kansas  City  in  1948. 

What  attracted  you  to  the  Religious  Society? 

As  the  result  of  a religious  experience  several 
years  before,  I had  come  to  a belief  in  total  racial 
equality  and  pacifism  (even  though  I grew  up  in 
Missouri  where  such  beliefs  were  unusual  at  that 
time).  I ceased  to  be  a Baptist  minister  and  became 
a Quaker  not  only  because  of  the  Peace  Testimony 
and  social  concerns  but  also  because  the  Quakers, 

I felt,  were  closer  to  original  Christianity  than  most 
other  churches,  and  emphasized  that  final  author- 
ity rested  within  the  individual  where  I thought  it 
was  proper  to  rest. 

Would  you  like  to  reflect  how  you  feel  your 
life  has  been  shaped  by  your  membership  in  the 
Religious  Society? 

Actually,  at  the  time  I became  a member  I was 


engaged  in  nonviolent  action  and  race  relations 
work  in  Kansas  City.  After  two  or  three  years  I 
felt  I should  go  to  Pendle  Hill  to  spend  a year  there 
finding  out  more  about  the  basis  of  Quakerism. 

(I  wanted  to  live  with  Quakers  and  know  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Orthodox  and  a Hicksite.) 

My  life  as  a person  believing  in  Gandhian  nonvio- 
lence has  been  very  much  shaped  by  the  fact  that 
I am  a Quaker.  Most  of  the  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  I’ve  been  engaged  in  nonviolent  action  I have 
worked  with  Quakers  and  along  Quaker  principles. 

How  were  you  led  to  make  decisions  that  you 
should  participate  in  nonviolent  actions? 

Before  I became  a Quaker,  I was  associated  with 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  which  in  Kansas 
City  was  called  the  Practice  of  Democracy,  because 
it  would  be  better  accepted.  Then  when  the  Peace- 
makers were  organized  in  1948, 1 attended  their 
opening  conference  and  became  a tax  resister  as 
well  as  a person  who  would  not,  if  called,  register 
for  the  draft.  Since  I was  too  old  for  any  future 
draft,  the  only  way  I could  put  myself  in  jeopardy 
was  to  advocate  that  people  not  register,  which  I 
did.  After  I had  served  as  Peace  Secretary  for  AFSC 
in  Chicago,  I became  involved  in  nonviolent  actions 
against  nuclear  testing  and  the  Vietnamese  War. 

In  1957  I joined  with  others  in  organizing  a non- 
violent action-civil  disobedience  project  against 
nuclear  weapons  testing  in  Nevada.  There  were 
eleven  of  us  arrested  and  given  suspended  sentences 
at  that  time.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Non-Violent  Action  which  organized 
the  voyage  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  protest  nuclear 
testing  in  the  Pacific.  I was  not  on  the  Golden 
Rule  voyage,  but  I was  the  coordinator  of  the 
project  from  an  office  in  Philadelphia.  Following 
that,  there  were  several  smaller  projects.  I then 
conducted  a 21 -months  vigil  at  Ft.  Dietrich,  which 
was  the  biological  weapons  base  in  Frederick, 
Maryland.  We  were  not  successful  at  that  time, 
but  ten  years  later  (we  hope  because  of  some  of 
the  work  we  did  earlier),  the  biological  weapons 
research  was  stopped  there,  and  turned  over  to  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department. 

I was  in  Mississippi  for  a year  helping  to  rebuild 
the  Black  churches  which  had  been  burned,  and 
following  that,  along  with  others,  I helped  organize 
the  Quaker  Action  Group  in  protest  of  the  Vietnam 
War  which  included  the  voyages  of  the  Phoenix 
(the  sailing  ship  which  was  owned  and  captained 
by  Friend  Earle  Reynolds)  made  to  deliver  supplies 
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and  medicines  to  North  Vietnam.  I was  on  the 
second  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  Haiphong. 

There  were  quite  a few  other  projects  which 
the  Quaker  Action  Group  did,  such  as  reading  the 
names  of  the  war  dead  on  the  Capitol  steps  in 
Washington,  D.C.  where  we  were  arrested  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks.  There  was  considerable  par- 
ticipation by  Friends.  I remember  Elizabeth  Gray 
Vining  made  a moving  statement  when  she  was 
arrested.  She  said  that  when  she  had  tutored  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  she  had  seen  how  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  just  went  along  with  Japanese  policies 
without  protest.  She  felt  she  had  a responsibility 
not  to  do  that. 

Another  Quaker  Action  Group  project  was  to 
protest  against  the  military  bases  such  as  the  one 
at  Culebra,  an  island  off  Puerto  Rico,  where  we 
tried  to  rebuild  the  chapel.  All  our  projects  were 
nonviolent,  and  I,  along  with  quite  a few  others, 
was  arrested  a number  of  times  in  Washington  in 
front  of  the  White  House  or  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
jailed. 

Do  you  feel  there  have  been  particular  Friends 
who  have  been  models  for  you,  or  others  who  have 
pointed  the  way  which  has  been  significant  to  you? 

Among  contemporaries  in  the  U.S.,  A.J.  Muste 
was  crucial  in  my  life.  When  I first  became  a paci- 
fist, I read  his  book,  Not  By  Might.  He  was  involved 
in  the  earliest  projects  which  we  organized  against 
nuclear  weapons  testing.  I helped  to  stimulate  the 
organization  of  the  SANE  nuclear  policy  group  by 
going  to  talk  to  Norman  Thomas  whom  I admired 
very  much.  He  encouraged  me  to  talk  to  Norman 
Cousins  who  said  he  would  become  a co-organizer 
of  a liberal  group  against  testing  if  Clarence  Pickett, 
whom  he  trusted  a great  deal,  would  join  as  co- 
chairman.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a SANE 
Nuclear  Policy  Organization  in  this  country. 

There  are  a great  number  of  others  who  influ- 
enced me:  Bayard  Rustin,  who  always  inspired 
me;  James  Farmer,  who  was  with  the  CORE  group; 
Nevin  Sayre,  Co-Secretary  of  FOR— almost  too 
many  to  enumerate!  Gandhi  was  central  to  my 
inspiration  as  a practitioner  of  nonviolent  action; 
he  is  one  of  the  great  men,  certainly,  of  this  cen- 
tury. I was  not  closely  associated  with  Martin 
Lurher  King,  but  I met  him  and  admired  him.  Then 
there  are  a great  many  “little”  people  like  Jim  Peck, 
for  example,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Golden  Rule  who  was  arrested  and  did  two 
months  in  jail  in  Honolulu  along  with  other  crew 
members— Albert  Bigelow,  George  Willoughby , Bill 


Huntington,  all  Quakers.  Jim  Peck  recently  sent 
me  a book  with  three  pages  of  his  arrests  arranged 
chronologically:  he’s  been  arrested  many  times 
and  jailed  54  times.  He’s  remarkable,  since  he  has 
no  formal  religious  basis  for  his  actions,  but  he  has 
terrific  courage.  He  was  beaten  on  the  head  with 
an  iron  bar  during  the  Birmingham  Freedom  Rides 
and  had  to  have  53  stitches.  But  underlying  and 
central  to  my  own  actions  is  my  religious  search. 

The  original  planning  for  these  interviews  in 
Friends  Bulletin  was  to  ask  Friends  to  share  their 
spiritual  journeys.  For  me,  the  spiritual  journey 
includes  the  outward  aspects  of  action  in  the  world, 
and  so  I began  by  asking  you  about  your  nonviolent 
actions.  But  I certainly  want  you  to  tell  us  about 
your  formative  religious  experiences  and  the  spiri- 
tual seeking  which  have  fused  in  your  life  so  that 
you  have  acted  nonviolently. 

I can’t  remember  when  I wasn’t  interested  in  why 
I’m  in  the  world  and  what  the  world  is  all  about, 
and  what  my  response  ought  to  be.  When  I was 
growing  up  I had  the  often  usual  experience  of 
conversion  in  an  evangelical  fundamentalist  religi- 
ous situation.  That,  I’d  say,  as  a system  of  beliefs, 
lasted  until  I began  to  take  biology  in  college,  where 
I studied  under  an  ardent  evolutionist.  So  for  about 
ten  years  I was  an  agnostic,  still  searching  and  seek- 
ing and  reading  sometimes  pretty  heavy  stuff  such 
as  Dostoievsky’s  and  Tolstoy’s  novels.  Then  appar- 
ently out  of  a blue  sky,  when  I wasn’t  attending 
any  church  or  reading  the  Bible  or  doing  anything 
except  being  very  deeply  concerned  about  what 
was  happening  in  the  world  in  1938, 1 had  a very 
deep  religious  experience  which  shook  me  right 
down  to  the  center.  And  that  experience  was  that 
“there  is  one  even  Jesus  Christ  who  can  speak  to” 
the  condition  of  the  world,  not  so  much  to  my 
personal  condition  at  that  time,  but  to  speak  to  the 
condition  of  the  world,  and  this,  of  course,  leap- 
frogged me  back  to  a boyhood  religious  experience. 
And  when  you  have  a spiritual  experience,  such  as 
that,  it  doesn’t  come  along  with  the  whole  content 
of  science  and  all  related  truth.  That  all  has  to  be 
searched  out  afterwards.  Following  that  experi- 
ence, I quit  a job  with  the  U.S.  Engineering 
Department  and  went  to  Baptist  Seminary  for  three 
or  four  years  while  I served  Baptist  churches  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  My  deepest  concern  in  semi- 
nary was  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  The  ordinary  belief  that  God 
created  Adam  and  Eve  and  that  Adam  sinned  and 
that  constituted  the  fall  which  affected  all  mankind 

( Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Quaker  Dissident:  Cont.  from  page  45) 

afterwards  just  didn’t  satisfy  what  I knew  in  terms 
of  science,  nor  did  it  satisfy  what  I felt  in  my  heart 
about  God.  A God  who  would  exact  penalties  and 
vengeance  on  all  because  of  Adam’s  little  slip  of 
eating  an  apple  didn’t  seem  to  me  to  be  the  God  I 
had  found.  So  I was  searching  all  the  time  I was  in 
seminary,  and  I wrote  my  thesis  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
that  is,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  in  his  messianic 
mission.  I finally  came  to  enough  conclusion  in 
that  exercise,  so  I could  drop  the  search  and  begin 
this  life  of  nonviolent  action.  And  the  conclusion 
I came  to  was  stated  best,  I think,  by  C.J.  Kadow, 
a Quaker  Englishman  who  wrote  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  who  said  what  Jesus  was  doing  when  he 
accepted  his  death  on  the  cross  (because,  of  course, 
we  all  know  according  to  the  account  that  he  could 
have  escaped  if  he  had  wanted  to)  was  exactly  what 
he  was  trying  to  do  during  his  lifetime:  call  men  to 
repentance  so  that  God’s  love  would  become  effec- 
tive in  their  hearts.  Jesus  didn’t  have  to  die  on  the 
cross  in  order  for  God  to  change  and  forgive  men. 
God  has  already  forgiven  men,  but  it’s  not  effective 
for  them.  That’s  the  nature  of  love.  This  satisfied 
me. 

I didn’t  take  up  the  intellectual  search  again  to 
try  to  synthesize  my  beliefs  in  science  and  my  ex- 
periences and  religious  beliefs  until  about  ten  years 
ago  when  I began  to  think  of  retirement.  Then  I 
began  reading  more  fully  again  and  came  across 
the  writings  of  Pere  de  Chardin— the  Jesuit  priest 
who  was  a scientist  and  was  enamored  with  the 
earth  and  with  matter,  because  he  believed  it  all 
came  from  God.  He  wasn’t  able  to  publish  many  of 
his  works,  because  the  Catholic  Church  wouldn’t 
allow  it.  But  I believe  that  the  thesis  he  puts  forth 
is  one  I can  agree  with:  there  is  only  one  thing  in 
the  world  being  created  and  that  is  the  Christ— not 
just  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  whole  body  of  Christ 
which  is  a spiritual  organism  that  is  being  created 
and  distilled  out  of  matter;  and  all  else  in  the  world 
other  than  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  Christ  will,  in  the  end,  amount  to  nothing. 
I suppose  the  most  heretical  thing  I’ve  gotten  out 
of  the  last  ten  years’  seeking  is  that  Jesus  is  probably 
the  first  and  only  man  who  has  come  through  this 
process  of  creation  never  separated  from  the  whole, 
never  separated  from  God,  never  having  any  con- 
sciousness of  separation  from  God.  He  was  not  an 
incarnation  but  was  born  in  the  same  fashion  as 
we’re  born:  of  a man  and  a woman  of  genetic  effect. 
And  this  is  the  head  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  God, 
because  Jesus  could  receive  it,  because  he  could  be 


trusted.  God  empowered  him  with  a fulness  of 
His  Spirit  that  no  other  man  has  been  empowered 
with.  But  this  same  Spirit  is  in  each  of  us.  We  are 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  if  we  want  to  be  by 
the  very  constituent  stuff  we’re  made  of.  This  is 
sort  of  heretical,  of  course.  It  wasn’t  what  de  Chardin 
believed,  because  he  believed  in  the  Virgin  Birth  and 
the  Incarnation.  But  all  his  thinking  is  along  the 
other  line.  That  actually,  as  he  said,  there  is  a “with- 
in” of  things.  And  the  stuff  of  the  universe  has  the 
primordial  seed  of  consciousness  and  life  in  it  even 
before  the  first  cell  developed,  the  first  bacteria 
developed.  That  it’s  there  as  an  influence  in  the 
atom  of  matter  and  that  the  complexity  of  creation 
of  the  atoms  coming  together  and  centering  gradu- 
ally in  human  mind  and  body— is  my  functional 
belief.  My  job  now  is  to  try  to  write  this. 

Are  you  in  the  process  of  bringing  a book 
together? 

Well  it  would  be  almost  exaggeration  to  say 
I’m  “in  the  process.”  I’m  in  the  intention.  I’ve 
begun  to  write  some.  But  it’s  an  awfully  hard 
discipline  for  me.  And  in  the  community  in  which 
I’m  living,  Friends  Southwest  Center,  we’re  short 
on  men,  and  I do  quite  a bit  of  work  building  and 
gardening.  But  I started  writing.  Whether  it  will 
be  a few  articles,  or  a pamphlet,  or  a book,  I don’t 
know.  But  I hope  I’ll  produce  something  before 
I die. 

I hope  I’ll  be  on  the  list  of  Friends  who  will 
share  whatever  you  write  so  I will  know  that  step 
in  your  own  evolution . Was  your  experience  in 
your  particular  family,  as  a child,  a determinant  of 
your  spiritual  directions? 

I’m  sure  that  my  childhood  experiences  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  my  development.  My  mother 
was  devoutly  religious,  a Baptist,  very  faithful,  un- 
tutored in  theology  but  having  the  experience  of 
Christ.  My  father  was  a deeply  honest  man,  a hard 
worker,  who  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  evangelists 
and  visiting  preachers  to  convert  him  during  his  life 
until  he  had  a conversion  experience  after  my 
mother’s  death  when  he  was  seventy.  (That  had  all 
the  people  in  his  little  rural  church  shouting  to  the 
rooftops.)  There  are  some  people  (and  I think  my 
father  was  one  of  them)  who  are  too  honest  to 
accept  the  ordinary  conversion  experience  which  is: 
if  you  don’t  knuckle  under  to  God  He’s  going  to 
send  you  to  hell.  So  there  are  people  who  resist 
conversion— not  because  they  are  mean  people  or 
bad,  but  because  they’re  too  good! 

I grew  up  in  a poor  rural  family  of  six  children— 
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three  boys  and  three  girls.  We  had  an  80  acre  farm. 
My  father  was  a blacksmith  and  my  mother  ran  a 
little  country  store,  not  in  a town  but  at  a cross- 
roads. So  we  were  all  busy  and  out  in  nature  all 
the  time.  It  was  really  a good  life  even  though  we 
were  relatively  poor.  In  1922  we  lost  our  farm 
under  a mortgage.  I was  twenty  years  old,  and  this 
was  a time  of  great  poverty  for  us.  But  my  mother 
wanted  all  of  us  to  go  to  school  as  much  as  we  could. 

I was  the  only  one  who  finally  got  a college  education 
and  degree  and  then  went  four  more  years  to  theo- 
logical seminary. 

How  did  you  come  to  the  conviction  that  Blacks 
were  oppressed  and  that  it  was  morally  wrong  and 
you  waited  to  do  something  about  it?  Ordinarily, 
a child  surrounded  by  a racist  culture  needs  special 
guidance  to  come  to  the  insight  of  injustice  around 
him. 

Well,  actually,  as  a child  I was  not  closely  associ- 
ated with  Black  people  because  it  was  a segregated 
situation.  The  Blacks  lived  mostly  in  a little  village 
four  or  five  miles  from  us  in  a rural  section.  There 
were  a few  we  knew  like  old  Aunt  Lucy  who  had 
been  a slave  as  a child.  My  mother  always  told  us, 

“Be  good  to  old  Aunt  Lucy.  She’s  a good  Christian.” 
And  her  son  lived  nearby.  He  came  to  help  us  dig 
a well  one  time,  I remember.  My  mother  set  a 
separate  table  for  him  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen 
and  fed  him  the  same  dinner  of  fried  chicken  that 
we  had.  (That  was  unusual  because  families  in 
that  part  of  Missouri  would  not  have  even  let  him 
eat  in  the  kitchen.)  I followed  the  pattern  of  in- 
feriority/superiority which  was  part  of  the  culture 
in  which  I grew  up  until  I had  a religious  experi- 
ence which  made  it  natural  for  me  to  understand 
that  there  was  neither  male  nor  female,  nor  Black 
nor  White,  nor  poor  nor  rich  in  Christ.  It  was  just 
as  “natural”  as  my  becoming  a pacifist  after  grow- 
ing up  admiring  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  of  war 
and  Ivanhoe.  It  isn’t  quite  that  easy,  however,  to 
get  racism  out  of  your  system.  I went  ahead  and 
organized  an  interfaith  and  interracial  fellowship 
house  in  Kansas  City.  I think  I was  successful  in 
the  matter  of  racial  equality.  For  awhile  I lived 
more  in  the  Black  community  than  I did  in  the 
White.  (That  was  1946-1950.)  But  if  one  has 
grown  up  in  a racist  culture,  there  are  very  deep 
unconscious,  ingrained  attitudes  that  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  overcome.  You  may  have  the  conscious 
resolved,  but  the  unconscious  convincement  takes 
a lot  longer. 


Did  you  find  it  tough  going  to  organize  an  inter- 
racial house  in  Kansas  City?  Could  you  communi- 
cate with  your  friends  and  explain  what  you  were 
doing? 

It  wasn’t  a problem  to  communicate  with  my 
friends  in  the  city  who  were  members  of  Penn 
Valley  Meeting  or  the  Committee  to  Practice 
Democracy  (CORE),  but  it  was  a problem  in  my 
life  to  communicate  as  a pastor  to  a small  town 
church  outside  the  city.  This  caused  my  resigna- 
tion as  a Baptist  minister,  since  I saw  no  future 
in  which  my  views  and  the  views  of  the  Baptist 
Church  would  agree.  I then  became  more  active 
in  Friends  Meeting.  At  the  time  I organized  the 
fellowship,  I had  already  become  friends  with 
liberal  Jewish  people  and  Friends. 

Do  you  observe,  as  a Friend,  any  areas  of  social 
concern,  presently,  in  which  the  Religious  Society 
needs  to  have  its  consciousness  raised? 

I think  there  is  no  great  racial  prejudice  in  the 
Society  presently,  but  our  practice  does  not  attract 
Black  people  to  membership.  However,  we  haven’t 
even  begun  to  struggle  with  the  economic  questions 
yet.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  an  exploitative,  jungle 
form  of  economics,  and  we’re  involved  in  it  up  to 
our  ears.  We  haven’t  begun  to  struggle  with  this 
corporately  as  Friends,  in  my  view.  The  corporate 
capitalist  system  in  which  the  stockholders  are  in- 
terested in  their  dividends  and  the  managers  are 
interested  in  giving  the  stockholders  dividends  is 
a totally  corrupt  irresponsible  system.  It  allows 
business  to  do  everything  in  the  way  of  making 
war  goods  and  exploiting  the  poor,  and  we’re  invol- 
ved in  it  as  Quakers.  I’m  not  a communist  in  terms 
of  a totalitarian  government  system.  But  I do  think 
we  need  to  give  a great  deal  of  thinking  to  the  kind 
of  questions  that  John  Woolman  struggled  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  much  more  successfully 
than  we  are  today. 

Do  you  see  within  the  Religious  Society  some 
individuals  or  small  groups  who  are  beginning  to 
work  on  this  frontier  you  just  described? 

I think  that  individual  Friends  are  more  invol- 
ved in  the  search  for  a new  way  of  life— for  new 
life  styles.  I don’t  know  of  any  Meeting  doing 
this  exploration.  Ten  years  ago  I made  as  much 
witness  as  I could  at  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
fasting  for  ten  days  in  protest  of  its  thirty  or  forty 
million  dollars  invested  in  corporations  which  they 
were  using  to  do  good.  They  had  examined  their 
stocks  and  portfolios  with  reference  to  racial  dis- 
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crimination  and  armaments,  but  they  couldn’t  see 
at  all  the  fact  that  a corporate  economic  system  is 
irresponsible  in  making  its  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  who  have  been  beaten  down  and  never  had 
anything  to  start  with.  Most  Friends  just  don’t  see 
that.  But  to  me  it’s  true.  And  so  I would  say  I 
don’t  see  much  struggle  with  this  essential  issue 
at  the  yearly  meeting  level. 

Do  you  see  alternatives  for  Friends  to  become 
more  aware  of  our  own  personal  involvement  in  the 
corporate  economy? 

We  all  need  to  change  our  life  styles  in  terms  of 
consumerism.  We  can  live  much  more  simply  than 
we  generally  do.  It  would  be  a witness.  In  terms 
of  economic  change  for  our  country  (and  we  must 
change  because  of  inflation  and  repression  which 
are  incurable  now),  we  must  stop  living  by  expend- 
ing so  much  of  our  goods  and  resources  and  create 
more  co-ops  and  credit  unions  and  quasi-government 
corporations  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  Amtrak.  There  will  still  need  to  be  freedom  of 
private  enterprise,  but  we  need  to  be  able  to  do 
something  about  the  rip-off  of  oil  companies  in 
the  past  few  years  and  other  economic  abuses.  We 
need  to  work  on  those  things  we  have  convictions 
about  and  hope  that  it  helps.  Many  Friends  still 
use  far  too  much  of  our  natural  resources.  How- 
ever, we  may  be  better  than  the  average  in  this. 

Since  you  have  been  building  a new  community 
in  Arizona,  I wonder  if  you ’d  like  to  share  some 
of  that  experience— or  the  experiences  of  other 
living  communities? 

I lived  in  a community  in  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
for  a year  in  1946  with  six  of  us  sharing  a purse. 

But  in  Fallsington,  outside  Philadelphia,  a group 
of  us  lived  together  while  we  worked  on  the  voyage 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  Then  a group  of  us  witness- 
ing at  Ft.  Dietrich  lived  together  at  a peace  action 
center  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  three  years.  I’ve 
known  and  visited  religious  communities  like  the 
Bruderhoff,  also.  We  organized  Friends  Southwest 
Center  so  we  could  live  simply  and  inexpensively, 
since  most  of  us  had  lived  working  for  causes  and 
had  not  accumulated  much.  We  bought  eighty- 
eight  acres  as  a group  land  trust  and  divided  that 
in  to  one  acre  parcels  for  individual  homes.  The 
most  inexpensive  way  to  live  is  in  a mobile  home 
to  which  you  can  attach  rooms.  This  economy 
helps  us  to  live  on  Social  Security. 


Is  there  some  message  you  would  like  to  give 
the  Religious  Society? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  searching  going 
on  now  than  I have  seen  in  my  years  with  Friends. 
Signs  of  it  are  in  Friends  Bulletin  and  other  Quaker 
magazines  and  in  the  topics  for  discussion  at  yearly 
meetings.  So  it  is  comparable  in  some  ways  with 
the  first  twenty -five  years  of  the  Society.  It’s  a 
much  wider  net  of  seeking  than  the  earlier  Friends 
knew  who  sought  only  within  the  Christian  frame- 
work. (There  weren’t  psychological  theories  nor 
information  from  oriental  religions  then.)  I would 
hope  Friends  will  not  abandon  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
center  of  the  creative  experience  in  this  universe. 

I don’t  equate  the  concept  of  the  cosmic  Christ 
any  longer  with  Christianity  which  is  a bunch  of 
dogmas  some  of  which  have  no  bearing  at  all  on 
what  Quakers  have  found  as  the  indwelling  Christ. 

I would  hope  in  our  seeking  that  we  not  become 
shallower  and  throw  out  the  concept  of  Christ,  the 
Seed,  the  light,  but  that  we  go  deeper  and  find 
out  what  it  means. 
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The  History  and  Spiritual  Origins  of  the 
Peace  Testimony 

by  Ben  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

A talk  given  at  PYM  Peace  Committee  Retreat, 
August  1,1981 

When  Friends  first  began  to  hold  Meeting  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  England 
was  engaged  in  a Civil  War  and  there  were  a consid- 
erable number  of  men  under  arms  on  both  sides. 
During  the  same  period  piracy  on  the  high  seas  was 
common,  so  that  all  merchant  vessels  armed  their 
sailors  as  a defense  against  pirate  attack.  Many  of 
these  soldiers  and  sailors  found  their  way  to  Friends 
Meetings. 

So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Friends  expressed  any  uneasiness  about  their  atten- 
dance, and  there  is  no  record  that  any  special  com- 
mittees were  ever  set  up  to  visit  these  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  try  to  convince  them  to  find  other  more 
peaceful  employment.  Instead  what  we  do  find  is 
one  story  after  another  of  individual  soldiers  and 
sailors  who,  after  they  had  worshiped  with  Friends 
for  a while,  came  to  the  conclusion  (sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  battle)  that  they  could  no  longer 
fight.  This  happened  so  often  that  in  1657,  only 
five  years  after  the  date  usually  considered  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  organized  Friends  Meetings, 
the  authorities  took  note  of  it.  Regulations  were 
issued  to  the  effect  that  any  man  known  to  attend 
Friends  Meetings  should  not  be  accepted  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  anyone  in  the  armed  forces 
guilty  of  such  attendance  should  be  discharged 
immediately.  How  many  men  were  affected  by 
these  regulations  we  don’t  know,  but  later  in  the 
year  1657,  Meeting  for  Suffering  Minutes  included 
a consideration  of  what  Friends  could  do  to  help 
those  who  had  lost  their  livelihood  by  being  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Peace  Testimony  was 
recognized  and  acted  upon  years  before  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  put  it  into  words.  It 
is  true  that  according  to  his  Journal  George  Fox, 
as  early  as  1651,  had  expressed  his  absolute  refusal 
to  take  part  in  war.  In  that  year  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Darby  for  blasphemy.  His  jailer,  recognizing  in 
Fox  a natural  leader  of  men,  offered  him  freedom 
if  he  would  accept  a captaincy  in  Cromwell’s  army. 
Fox  refused  that  offer,  stating  that  he  “lived  in  the 
virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took  away  the 
occasion  of  all  wars.”  But  the  Journal  in  which 
this  account  appears  was  not  published  until  1694, 


and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  event  was  widely 
known  at  the  time  it  took  place. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  few  scholars  who  joined 
early  Friends  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
Christian  Church,  until  Constantine  made  Christian- 
ity the  official  religion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  313  A.D.,  had  largely  assumed  that  Christians 
took  no  part  in  war.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
used  as  a precedent  by  the  men  who  refused  to 
fight. 

It  is  curious  that  though  Friends  were  volumi- 
nous writers  and  publishers,  very  little  was  written 
in  the  17th  century  about  the  Peace  Testimony 
other  than  statements  made  to  clear  Friends  from 
the  constantly  reiterated  charge  that  they  were 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  government’s  armed 
force.  Barclay’s  A pology,  published  in  1675,  the 
first  full  length  defense  of  Friends  religious  posi- 
tions, is  divided  into  15  chapters,  each  chapter 
covering  a theological  proposition.  The  fifteenth 
chapter  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The  sixth  and 
last  part  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  war  and 
peace  in  fewer  pages  than  are  used  to  explain 
Friends’s  opposition  to  the  taking  of  oaths  or  to 
the  payment  of  tithes.  Indeed  it  is  not  until  the 
19th  century,  1823  in  fact,  that  a Friend  dealt 
with  the  Peace  Testimony  at  book  length,  and 
Jonathan  Diamond’s  book  is  only  the  size  of  a 
large  pamphlet. 

The  reason  for  this  relative  neglect  seems  obvi- 
ous. Though  Friends  began  in  a time  of  civil  war, 
the  forces  involved  on  both  sides  were  relatively 
small,  and  the  weapons  used  of  short  range.  If  one 
lived  outside  the  immediate  areas  in  which  the  bat- 
tles were  fought,  one’s  life  might  be  very  little  af- 
fected. No  Friend  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
fight.  Thousands  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  many  Friends  were 
impoverished  by  having  their  property  expropriated 
for  refusal  to  pay  tithes.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  the 
authorities  believed  Friends  really  adhered  to  their 
Peace  Testimony,  it  undoubtedly  saved  Friends 
from  additional  persecution. 

Today  our  situation  is  so  different  that  the 
Peace  Testimony  has  become  a central  aspect  of 
our  witness  to  the  world.  In  recent  years  most 
Friends  who  have  spent  time  in  prison  have  done 
so  because  of  their  opposition  to  the  war  system. 

We  are  all  aware  that  a major  activity  of  our  govern- 
ment is  the  preparation  for  and  the  waging  of  war— 
an  activity  which  involves  the  entire  citizenry.  If 
we  are  useful  citizens  (and  we  certainly  want  to  be 
no  less),  then  we  are  involved  in  this  major  activity, 
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though  we  refuse  to  fight  ourselves,  take  care  that 
our  occupations  do  not  directly  serve  the  way  sys- 
tem, and  in  every  way  try  to  separate  ourselves 
from  this  evil.  So  our  Peace  Testimony  today  must 
include  not  only  individual  and  corporate  witness 
against  war,  but  also  continuous  thought  and  effort 
to  find  ways  to  move  all  nations  to  abandon  the 
war  system  and  discern  alternative  peaceful  ways 
of  settling  conflicts. 

Interestingly  enough  William  Penn  thought  the 
Peace  Testimony  included  that  idea  back  in  1696, 
when  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled  “Toward 
the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe.”  Penn 
argued  that  what  was  required  for  a peaceful 
Europe  was  a European  Parliament,  in  which  all 
European  nations  would  be  represented  and  the 
parliament  be  given  the  authority  to  settle  peace- 
fully all  conflicts  which  arose  between  European 
states.  In  other  words  Penn  saw  a peaceful  Europe 
as  requiring  a common  governing  authority  over 
all  of  Europe , and  he  summed  up  this  idea  in  the 
statement,  “Government  is  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  disorder,  and  the  means  to  justice  as  that  is  to 
peace.”  Last  year  for  the  first  time,  the  European 
Economic  Community  had  an  elected  parliament. 
Unfortunately,  that  parliament  has  no  such  author- 
ity as  Penn  envisaged.  Still  the  probability  of  war 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  E.E.C.  seems 
greatly  reduced,  and  we  may  be  seeing  Penn’s  idea 
beginning  to  evolve. 

There  is  one  danger  in  extending  our  Peace 
Testimony  beyond  witness  to  a concern  for  the 
political  institutions  and  relationships  of  the  nation 
state.  That  is  that  we  may  begin  to  equate  our 
Peace  Testimony  with  secular  pacifism.  Secular 
pacifism,  as  I understand  it,  is  a rational  position 
arrived  at  by  a kind  of  cost -benefit  analysis.  War, 
it  argues,  entails  greater  evils  than  any  evil  it  aims 
to  eliminate;  or  alternatively,  war  cannot  eliminate 
evil,  but  only  exacerbates  it  and  adds  other  evils  to 
it.  War  was  always  a crude,  costly  and  chancy  way 
of  settling  conflicts,  but  so  long  as  the  interdepen- 
dence of  nations  was  little  developed,  and  weapons 
were  relatively  primitive,  it  worked  after  a fashion. 
Today  our  science  and  technology  have  reduced 
our  world  to  the  size  of  a neighborhood,  in  terms 
of  time  and  space,  and  at  the  same  time  given  us 
the  power  to  utterly  destroy  that  neighborhood. 
Under  these  conditions,  war  between  major  nuclear 
powers  is  a kind  of  mutual  suicide  pact,  threatening 
to  destroy  not  only  the  contestants  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well.  The  institution  of  war  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  must  be  abolished  if  the 


human  race  is  to  survive. 

In  general  I have  no  quarrel  with  the  arguments 
of  secular  pacifism,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  its  cost-benefit  analysis  basis  is  very  vulnerable 
to  special  circumstances  and  the  emotions  they 
arouse.  Along  comes  a Hitler,  and  the  evil  he  repre- 
sents becomes  so  great  that  in  this  case  war  seems 
justified.  The  same  thing  happened  in  our  Civil 
War,  when  many  young  Friends  joined  the  North- 
ern army  because  the  evil  of  slavery  was  so  great. 
Those  of  you  who  have  contact  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  South  Africa  and  Latin  America  know 
that  the  same  dilemma  is  now  being  used  to  justify 
support  for  wars  of  liberation.  The  “just  revolution” 
now  takes  the  place  of  the  abandoned  “just  war.” 

The  basis  of  the  Peace  Testimony  is  quite  other- 
wise. It  arises  out  of  our  experience  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  what  this  requires  of  us  if  our  lives  are 
to  bear  true  witness.  Its  emphasis  is  much  more 
on  the  divine  spirit  in  man  which  makes  war  impos- 
sible for  him  than  on  the  material  and  physical  evil 
that  war  brings  in  its  train.  As  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  Peace  Testimony  delivered  to  Charles 
II  in  1660  said,  “The  spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  we 
are  guided,  is  not  changeable,  so  as  once  to  com- 
mand us  from  a thing  as  evil  and  again  to  move 
unto  it;  and  we  certainly  know,  and  so  testify  to 
the  world,  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  leads  us 
into  all  Truth,  will  never  move  us  to  fight  and  war 
against  any  man  with  outward  weapons,  neither 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  nor  for  the  Kingdoms 
of  this  world.”  If  this  is  true,  the  Peace  Testimony 
is  not  something  tacked  on  to  our  faith,  so  that  it 
can  be  dropped  when  certain  situations  demand  a 
more  “realistic”  approach.  It  is  an  inalienable 
part  of  the  whole  Gospel,  a part  which  grows  in- 
evitably out  of  our  worship  of  the  God  revealed 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  our 
Meetings  for  worship. 

No  one  should  imagine  that  adhering  to  the 
Peace  Testimony  guarantees  us  security  or  ease  or 
success.  Nor  does  it  make  us  instant  experts  in 
foreign  affairs  and  solve  all  our  problems.  It  does 
indicate  some  bounds  on  our  choice  of  means,  and 
especially  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  act— a spirit 
which  negates  the  fear  and  despair  that  motivates 
so  much  of  today’s  violence.  And  if  we  remain 
true  to  our  vision,  God  may  find  some  use  for  us 
in  helping  humanity  move  in  the  direction  we  must 
move  if  God’s  will  is  to  be  done. 
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Book  Review 

by  A.  F.  Anderson,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Books  by  Gene  Sharp,  pub.  Porter  Sargent,  Boston. 
The  Politics  of  Nonviolent  Action,  3 volumes,  1973; 
Gandhi  As  A Political  Strategist , 1979;  Social  Power 
And  Political  Freedom  ,1980 

I was  asked  to  review  this  latest  volume,  but  I 
have  drawn  heavily  on  the  earlier  volumes  as  well. 

In  fact,  the  latest  two  volumes  are  basically  foot- 
notes to  his  major  three-volume  work.  It  is  to  this 
earliest  work  that  one  must  go  for  a well  organized 
presentation  of  his  views  and  of  the  results  of  his 
extensive  and  impressive  research  into  the  history 
of  nonviolence. 

My  interest  in  Gene  Sharp’s  views  goes  back  to 
the  late  40s  when  I was  studying  philosophy  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Gene  was  an  undergraduate, 
and  we  were  both  drawn  together  by  Cecil  Thomas, 
then  YMCA  Secretary  at  Ohio  State. 

Gene’s  views  are  clearly  set  forth  in  his  books,  but 
in  order  to  check  my  interpretation  of  them  I have 
recently  had  two  long  phone  conversations  with 
him  about  them,  the  last  one  over  an  hour  in  length. 

I found  him  very  open  to  critical  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion. 

The  challenge  he  addresses  he  states  as  follows 
on  the  second  page  of  his  latest  volume: 

We  must  face  the  reality  that,  with  all  our 
achievements,  we  have  failed  to  solve  some 
of  the  most  grave  problems  of  our  time- 
dictatorship,  genocide,  war,  and  social 
oppression. 

In  general,  he  sees  “institutionalized  political 
violence”  as  the  biggest  single  contributor  to  all 
these  evils.  So  his  life  work  has  been  to  research 
historical  examples  of  attaining  political  ends,  and 
of  opposing  “political  violence,”  by  nonviolent 
means.  He  does  not  claim  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  how  societies  might  be  governed  nonviolently 
(the  problem  we  touched  on  at  the  last  PYM).  His 
main  concern  (though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
governing  problem  is  important)  is  how  violent  gov- 
ernments, and  violent  institutions  generally,  can  be 
opposed  and  brought  down  through  what  he  calls 
“nonviolent  action,”  which  he  defines  as  any  action 
which  refrains  from  harming  and  killing  people. 

Thus,  he  defines  “nonviolence”  operationally 
and  behavioristically,  deliberately  avoiding  any 
ethical  motive  qualifications.  He  does  this  not  to 
deny  that  ethical  motivation  and  commitment  are 


important  (though  he  does  deny  that  the  particular 
ethical  motive  of  commitment  to  nonviolence  as  a 
total  way  of  life  is  necessary)  but  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  extent  to  which  alternatives  to  violence 
can  be  effective  when  carried  out  by  “ordinary 
persons.”  He  feels  that  as  long  as  the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  nonviolence  requires  spiritual  qualities 
beyond  that  of  “ordinary  persons,”  we  will  not 
see  the  mass  participation  in  nonviolence  which  he 
feels  is  necessary  to  bring  down  oppressive  govern- 
ments, often  dictatorships,  which,  in  addition  to 
oppressing  politically  weak  segments  of  their  own 
populations,  are  also  the  ones  which  promote  geno- 
cide and  war.  The  extent  to  which  he  makes  his 
case  can  best  be  discussed  after  noting  the  three 
ways  he  claims  effectiveness  for  nonviolent  action: 

(1)  Conversion:  This  is  when  an  opponent  is 
actually  won  over  to  your  side  and  joins  forces 
with  you. 

(2)  Coercion:  This  is  when  an  opponent  has 
no  rational  choice  but  to  yield  to  your 
demands,  i.e.,  he  is  forced  to  yield. 

(3)  Accommodation:  This  is  when  the  oppon- 
ent is  neither  converted  nor  forced  to  yield, 
but  does  so  for  expedient  cost -analysis  reasons, 
for  ethical  reasons,  and/or  because  you  have 
recruited  his  sympathies  to  some  extent. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  about  our  expectations 
for  success  in  each  of  these  three  ways  assuming, 
that  is,  that  a nonviolent  action  is  to  be  employed 
by  “ordinary  persons?” 

(1)  First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  it  takes  persons 
of  exceptional  spirit  to  “convert”  others.  So  our 
expectation  that  ordinary  persons  can  “win”  by 
way  of  conversion  must  be  admitted  as  small. 

(2)  The  expectation  of  victory  via  coercion,  on 
the  other  hand,  depends  entirely  on  what  unaccept- 
able costs  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  opponent, 
and  is  therefore  considerably  higher,  though  spiri- 
tual factors  can  greatly  influence  an  opponent’s 
will  to  resist. 

(3)  The  expectation  of  victory  via  accommo- 
dation falls  somewhere  between  (1)  and  (2). 

Thus,  in  all  three  cases  the  moral  spiritual  quali- 
ties of  both  the  cause  and  the  participants  will  have 
its  pro  and  con  effects  on  the  opponents.  These 
qualities  will  also  affect  the  amount  of  support  one 
gets  from  outside  observers  and  from  border-line 
participants;  and  this,  in  turn,  will  affect  the 
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amount  of  pure  coercive  power  one  can  muster 
against  the  opponent. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  case  for  keeping  the  moral 
and  spiritual  element  in  nonviolence  uppermost 
emerges  when  one’s  concern  extends  beyond  mere- 
ly opposing  an  oppressive  regime,  and  includes  the 
concern  to  establish  in  its  place  a regime  which  is 
not  oppressive.  Unless  an  equitable  and  humane 
alternative  regime  has  been  developed  to  a very 
high  degree  and  is  ready  to  take  over  (indeed,  has 
gradually  been  taking  over!),  then  when  the  oppres- 
sive regime  finally  falls,  an  even  more  oppressive 
regime  is  likely  to  capitalize  on  the  resulting  chaos. 
This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Gene  Sharp  supports  this  view.  He  convincing- 
ly argues  that  a decentralized,  highly  participatory 
society  is  much  more  difficult  for  an  invader  to 
take  over  than  a highly  centralized  one.  By  im- 
plication, if  a decentralized,  highly  participatory 
society  has  been  forming  concurrent  with  bringing 
down  an  established  oppressive  regime,  then  that 
society  is  much  less  likely  to  fall  prey  to  a usurper 
who  moves  in  at  the  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  much  more  effective 
than  the  French,  though  it,  too,  had  its  usurpers. 
(Indeed,  the  seeds  of  the  present-day  U.S.  struc- 
tural inequities  were  sown  at  that  time  by  men  like 
Hamilton,  but  that’s  another  story.) 

However,  in  my  opinion,  the  crucial  ingredient 
in  humane  and  equitable  political  structures  is  not 
participation  per  se,  but  morally  responsible  partic- 
pation . What  is  required  is  participants  who  are 
committed  to  certain  basic  moral  principles  and 
Inward  Light  standards,  within  which  participation, 
such  as  voting,  takes  place,  and  who  will  withdraw 
their  participation,  through  “civil  disobedience,” 
when  it  becomes  manipulated  by  skillful  politicians 
serving  elitist  interests  in  unfair  ways. 

It  follows  from  this  that  since  ethical  and  moral 
principles  and  motives  are  crucial  to  efforts  to  build 
alternative  structure,  and  since  the  same  people 
who  are  building  the  new  must  be  those  opposing 
the  old,  these  same  ethical  and  moral  principles 
must  be  central  to  opposition  efforts  as  well.  For 
the  motives  and  principles  implicit  in  opposition 
efforts  will  be  those  which  will  prevail  in  the  re- 
placement effort.  Base  motives  in  opposition  will 
lead  to  base  motives  in  building  the  alternative,  and 
will  thus  ensure  a bad  alternative. 

Gene  Sharp’s  deliberate  decision  to  deal  only 
with  nonviolent  opposition,  and  to  leave  to  others 


the  problem  of  developing  nonviolent  alternatives 
to  the  existing  oppressive  political  structures, 
though  academically  understandable,  has  led,  I 
believe,  to  an  important  oversight  on  his  part.  In 
order  to  make  the  case  that  “ordinary  persons” 
have  a potential  power  they  aren’t  exercising 
(which  is  certainly  the  case),  he  argues  that  virtu- 
ally all  the  powers  of  oppressive  rulers  derive  and 
originate  from  outside  the  rulers  themselves,  and 
that  therefore  ordinary  persons  can  at  any  time 
bring  down  rulers  simply  by  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  their  orders. 

But  this  view  of  power  overlooks  the  tremen- 
dous, though  subtle,  power  inherent  in  the  rulers/ 
leaders  themselves:  knowledge  of  how  to  organize 
people  and  things,  a skill  which  characterizes  rulers 
and  leaders  of  all  kinds.  It  is  this  oversight  which 
is  likely  to  lead  to  putting  almost  all  effort  into 
bringing  down  a regime,  and  little  effort  into  build- 
ing an  alternative,  the  assumption  being  that  “ordi- 
nary people”  can  quite  acceptably  put  together 
such  an  alternative  when  the  existing  regime  is 
brought  down.  Again,  it  was  this  false  assumption 
which  led  to  the  demise  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Russian  Revolution.  It  happened  to  some 
extent  even  in  the  case  of  the  nonviolent  Indian 
revolution.  In  the  book  Freedom  at  Midnight  it 
was  revealed  that  Nehru  found  himself  so  unable 
to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  governing  India 
after  independence  that  he  called  on  the  former 
Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Mountbatten,  to  take  over 
the  job  of  governing  behind  the  scenes. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  be  crucial  that  we 
proceed  with  our  nonviolent  opposition  to  oppres- 
sive regimes  with  a view  to,  and  while  taking  steps 
toward,  the  more  equitable  and  humane  regimes  we 
would  build  in  their  place.  And  this  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  motives  behind  our  opposition 
actions  (as  well  as  those  behind  our  alternative- 
building actions)  be  equitable  and  humane.  It  also 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  develop  a vision  of 
what  our  sought-after  alternative  political  struc- 
tures would  be  like,  and  how  we  can  get  from  here 
to  there  non  violently. 

I am  happy  to  say  in  closing  that  Gene  Sharp 
has  taken  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  been  given,  as  part  of  a continuing  dialogue 
aimed  at  the  Truth  we  both  seek,  and  which  we 
will  only  find  through  being  candid  in  our  state- 
ments to  each  other. 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Ministry  and  Worship:  Care  For  One  Another 

Santa  Barbara's  Worship  and  Ministry  is  spon- 
soring a seekers’  series  centered  on  “our  lives  in  the 
home,  Meeting  and  the  world.”  The  first  topic  is 
“Using  Silence.”  Eastside  accepted  the  over- 

sight of  Sand  Point  Worship  Group.  Friends  in 
Washington  and  Idaho  have  formed  an  Association 
of  Inland  Friends,  and  are  planning  a Winter  Gather- 
ing for  1982.  Phoenix  Friends  visited  Prescott 

and  Chino  Valley  Worship  Groups  '.  “The  group 
was  composed  of  about  16  adults,  mostly  young 
married  with  a generous  helping  of  children,  round- 
ed out  by  a smattering  of  more  seasoned  Friends. . . 
though  ministry  went  unuttered.  . . the  worship 
period  was  electric  with  vitality. . . (We  shared)  the 
traditional  Quaker  version  of  the  Love  Feast,  com- 
monly called  potluck. . . But  perhaps  the  greatest 
nourishment  was  derived  from  . . . fellowship  with 
such  enthusiastic  and  congenial  Friends.  The  Seed 
is  bringing  forth  new  growth.  We  rejoice!” 
Strawberry  Creek  has  monthly  potlucks  as  a way 
of  getting  well  and  truly  acquainted  with  one  Friend 
or  family.  More  helpful  outreach  to  newcomers  is 
a concern.  Palo  Alto  planned  a photographic 

display  of  Meeting  attendees.  Orange  Grove 

answered  a recent  query  on  care  of  membership: 
“Enduring  relationships  require  a spirit  of  love. 

Some  testified  to  finding  the  counsel  and  love  of 
Meeting  given  as  they  needed  and  requested  it.  Often 
the  problem  is  to  know  when  not  to  give  counsel.” 

A Westwood  member  who  lives  at  a distance 
wrote:  “I  do  know  that  during  my  visits  as  I looked 
around,  I saw  within  all  of  us  a deep  love  for  one 
another.  I saw  a desire  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
each  other.  . . And  it  pleases  me  most  that  the  deep 
sense  of  community  appeared  to  be  a direct  result 
of  times  spent  together  worshipping  in  the  silence.” 
Mountain  View  Friends  proposed  setting  up 
a Work  Exchange  Network.  “With  this  arrangement 
Friends  of  modest  means  and  the  spirit  to  help 
would  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  funds  from  which  they  may  help  support  the 
Meeting.”  Claremont's  state  of  meeting 

report  said:  “Perhaps  because  of  all  that  has  drawn 
us  together  this  year,  we  have  felt  a subtle  growing 
of  a kind  of  creative  vigor  in  our  Meetings  for  Wor- 
ship. We  feel.  . . this  growth  should  be.  . . encourag- 
ed in  a way  which  will  bring  those  who  do  not  now 
speak,  to  an  understanding  of  how  they  can  deter- 
mine whether  they  can  share  in  vocal  ministry.” 


Education  and  Good  Order.  Delta  answered 

queries  on  Self  Discipline:  “.  . . Meeting  usually 
does  not  burden  its  members  with  many  extraneous 
activities.  Quakers  are  normally  very  much  involved 
just  because  they  are  Quakers;  that  is  what  we  are 
all  about.  . . it  is  the  atmosphere  and  demeanor  of 
Meeting  that  helps  us  order  our  lives  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity.  . . when  we  understand  and 
accept  that  people  are  far  more  important  than 
things,  then  perspective  is  in  the  proper  direction. . .” 

Palomar  continues 

Bible  study,  and  has  begun  a “rotational  sharing,” 
with  listed  Friends  and  attenders  in  turn  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  a suitable  discussion  topic. 

San  Francisco's  adult  series  is  based  on  Acts  and 
Fox’s  Journal , and  grows  from  questions:  “Is  the 
Society  of  Friends  Primitive  Christianity  Revived 
as  Penn  thought?  Was  it  in  the  17th  century? 

What  is  our  view  of  the  Society  of  Friends  today? 

A sect?  A bridge  between  faiths?  An  order  of  the 
Christian  Church?”  A monthly  study  of  Pendle 
Hill  pamphlets  is  also  under  way.  Eugene's 

Education  Committee  offers  a new  query:  “What 
priority  do  we  put  on  attending  Meeting  (and  bring- 
ing our  offspring)  with  regularity?  Do  we  plan  our 
Sunday  activities  around  Meeting  or  is  attendance 
contingent  upon  other  activities  which  might  arise?” 
Honolulu  held  seminars  on  Quaker  beliefs 
and  practices.  Quaker  Dialogue  topics  in 

Palo  Alto  ranged  from  Giving  Positive  and  Negative 
Advice,  FCL  Current  Priorities,  Care  of  Member- 
ship, MidPeninsula  Peace  Conversion  Project,  Sim- 
ple Living,  to  Firstday  School,  Civil  Rights  for  Gay 
People.  Eastside  celebrated  completion  of 

their  new  meeting  room.  Worship  was  followed  by 
a brief  history  of  the  Meeting  and  its  growth,  then 
a potluck  lunch.  Westwood  says  “children  are  much 
loved  and  welcomed,  but  First  Day  School  remains 
exceedingly  small.  We  have  a growing  group  of 
infants  and  toddlers  but  only  two  children  in  the 
school  age  group.  They  yearn  for  other  children 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  answer  that  need.” 
Fresno 's  children  want  their  own  news- 
letter which  they  will  send  to  active  Friends  and 
attenders.  Copy  would  include  First  Day  School 
plans,  stories,  and  a “Book  Lender”  section. 
Multnomah's  clerk  suggests:  “.  . . in  accepting  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Meeting  we  should  not  feel 
isolated;  if  we  have  questions  or  need  help.  . . we 
should  ask.  . .”  Their  Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee presented  its  interim  report  of  possible  forms 
of  development  for  the  Meeting’s  use  of  its  proper- 
ties. 
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Peace  and  Social  Concerns:  Albuquerque  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  Project  Verdad,  thanking  young 
people  who  participated  in  a work  camp  there  build- 
ing pews  for  a community  center.  Redwood 

Forest  opposed  a plan  to  involve  the  local  hospital 
in  assigning  beds  to  the  military  in  case  of  an  inter- 
national nuclear  emergency.  Phoenix  Meeting 
newsletter’s  FCNL  notes  remind  us:  “New  techniques 
are  needed,  but  old  ways  are  still  valid.  Be  active  in  the 
community— letters  still  are  a good  tool.  Send  them 
to  the  editor,  to  TV  stations,  and  to  Washington. 

If  articles  appear  in  local  papers  write  comments 
and  clip  articles  and  send  to  congressmen  and  the 
president. . . Many  times  political  suggestions.  . . 
are  definite  trial  ballons  to  test  public  opinion  and 
if  there  is  no  reaction,  programs  will  be  initiated. . 

Eugene’s  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee 
arranged  a meeting  to  talk  about  how  Friends  handle 
war  taxes;  University  planned  a series  of  study  hours 
on  tax  resistance.  Walla  Walla  Preparative 

Meeting  discussed  the  recruitment  of  applicants  for 
draft  board  service.  Friends  met  with  school  offi- 
cials to  explore  the  possibility  of  increasing  high 
school  studies  in  conflict  resolition,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing available  draft  counseling  services  at  the  same 
time  military  recruiters  are  on  campus.  Meeting 
has  been  enthusiastically  involved  in  the  sale  of 
Central  American  peasant  cooperative  products  at 
local  fairs  and  markets  as  well  as  at  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  Strawberry  Creek  became 

a founder-member  of  the  National  Peace  Academy. 

Letter 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  always  admired  Madge  Seaver.  When  she 
gets  up  to  speak  she  says  something.  When  she 
chaired  a highly  controversial  meeting  at  PYM,  she 
was  unflappable  and  fair.  I have  learned  to  expect 
such  an  attitude  regularly  from  her.  So  I was  under- 
standably shocked  by  her  reaction  to  my  article  in 
the  July  Friends  Bulletin . 

My  basic  point,  not  incompatible  with  Fox’s 
basic  point,  is  that  organized  religion  is  by  nature 
oppressive,  based  as  it  always  is  on  “mummery” 
and  flimflam.”  My  further  point,  necessarily  not 
Fox’s,  is  that  Quakers  have  risen  from  the  bottom 
class  in  the  17th  Century  society  to  a top  class  in 
the  20th  Century,  gaining  great  propriety  in  the 
process.  This  leaves,  I say,  unfulfilled  by  any  reli- 
gious group  the  basic  necessary  task  of  calling  a 
halt  to  the  aggressive  seizures  of  power  by  contem- 


porary religions.  Modern  Quakers  are  too  respect- 
able. 

To  be  sure,  I also  take  a swipe  at  “the  inward 
light,”  as  Fox  called  it.  I find  this  to  be  impossible 
of  definition,  except  as  “conscience,”  which  may 
be  properly  operationalized.  But  our  more  noto- 
rious mass-murderers  all  had  consciences-so  opera- 
tionalized. And  if  I were  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
them  I would  vastly  prefer  that  he  think  of  me 
either  as  q fellow  human  being,  like  himself,  or  as 
the  possessor  of  ten  billion  brain-cells  all  subject 
to  being  snuffed  out— rather  than  as  the  possessor 
of  some  odd  “inner  light,”  capitalized  or  not. 

Elsewhere  I have  written  of  religion  as  a fossil 
behavior  left  over  from  an  evolutionary  past  where 
it  had  an  evolutionary  function  to  perform.  This 
is  no  great  help,  but  it  does  express  the  conviction 
that  to  live  with  religion  is  our  common  fate  and 
to  avoid  its  terrors  our  common  hope. 

Admittedly,  Madge  and  I are  on  different  wave- 
lengths. She  is  concerned  with  the  historic  but 
unspecified  “needs”  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
am  concerned  with  human  survival.  Even  her  lan- 
guage is  incompatible.  She  capitalizes  key  undefin- 
ed terms  in  her  statement,  e.g.  writing  “Truth”  and 
“Light,”  no  doubt  to  add  canonical  magic  to  them. 
I find  this  practice  shuts  the  door  on  rational 
discourse. 

David  Alan  Munro 
Orange  County  Meeting 
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Kibbutz  Beit-Keshet 
Galilee  1980 

O hostile  Arab  neighbors 

who  steal  our  cattle  in  the  night 

who  want  to  shoot  my  son  and  me 

and  take  over  the  pastures 

that  you  think  should  be  yours, 

we  have  poured  ourselves  into  this  land. 

The  Turks  made  a desert  of  it. 

You  never  learned  to  care  for  it. 

What  hope  is  there  for  any  of  us? 

We  can’t  settle  with  guns. 

The  ancient  masculine  love  of  battle 

has  grown  monstrous  in  this  mechanical  age. 

Could  we  dare  be  valiant  in  a whole  new  way, 

risk  telling  our  deepest  fears  and  dreams, 

listen  in  silence, 

hear  our  own  hearts  beat, 

willing  to  lay  aside 

long-harbored  judg 

long-harbored  judgments 
for  new  imaginings 

so  that  our  grandchildren  need  not  be  born 
to  the  relentless  build-up  of  hardening  hatred? 

Could  we  begin  these  tremorous  steps, 
learn  how  to  share  this  precious  land, 
mastering  ourselves  instead  of  one  another? 

Ruth  Allen 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Reflections  on  Diablo  Nonviolent  Blockade 

David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

This  was  a highlight  of  my  life.  Never  before 
have  I been  with  so  many  people  who  were  putting 
their  whole  lives  where  their  values  and  beliefs  were. 
People  lost  their  jobs,  had  to  drop  out  of  school  for 
a semester  and  risked  future  job  opportunities  be- 
cause they  would  now  have  a jail  record. 

People  were  not  only  saying  “No”  to  nuclear 
power.  They  were  saying  “Yes”  to  building  a 
beloved  community,  to  caring  for  one  another,  to 
caring  for  the  earth  and  future  generations.  They 
were  saying  “Yes”  to  love  and  to  life. 

They  were  also  affirming  nonviolence  as  a means 
of  struggle  feeling  the  means  are  as  important  as 
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the  ends  and  that  we  have  no  enemies.  As  a result, 
I feel  we  “got  through”  to  many  workers  and 
policemen  and  touched  their  hearts  and  spirits. 
Many  people  in  the  local  community— in  the 
churches,  government  officials,  PG&E  workers, 
fishermen,  etc.— were  moved  to  speak  their  con- 
cerns about  Diablo  they  had  never  publicly  voiced 
before. 

Many  lives  were  transformed  through  this 
experience.  Friends  from  Friends  Meetings  across 
California  participated  and  have  come  back  to  their 
meetings  re-energized  in  Spirit,  and  understanding 
more  strongly  the  importance  of  community  and 
the  power  of  nonviolence,  and  with  a determina- 
tion to  help  create  a more  loving  and  caring  world 
free  of  oppression  and  violence  and  war. 


